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THE ALDINE. 



DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

Among the finest of the religious houses of Eng- 
land, in many of the details of its architecture, and 
quite the equal of any other in location, stands 
Durham Cathedral, the most northerly in situation 
of any of the great sisterhood, and with romantic 
associations and surroundings fully entitling it to 
the high reputation which it enjoys among all stu- 
dents of the historic and lovers of the beautiful. 
Throned on a rock of prominence 
above the Wear, with the old 
palace-castle close beside it, and 
seeming to match it at once in 
gray antiquity and the beauty of 
old-time strength — this cathedral 
lingers as long in the memory as 
any other that could be named, 
either in the British Isles or on 
the Continent, however much it 
may be excelled in absolute di- 
mensions, and in some of the more 
elaborate details of architecture. 
It has (like Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, lately given and described 
in these pages) the advantage of 
being within at least the flying 
sight of the great body of travel- 
ers, as it stands in full view from 
the Great Northern Railway, be- 
tween Edinburgh and the south, 
and can be seen with excellent 
effect from the railway station, 
during the few moments of stop- 
page, by those who are denied the 
privilege of closer inspection. 

Durham, as most travelers know, 
and as all who make any preten- 
sions to geographical knowledge 
should be aware, is one of the 
specially old towns of England, 
dating from the times of the Ro- 
mans, and lying about one-third 
of the distance (some fifteen miles) 
southward from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the way 
to York, by the Great Northern Railroad already 
mentioned. It is the capital of the shire of the same 
name, better known, formerly, as the " County Pala- 
tine of Durham," and has a history singularly blend- 
ing the political and the religious, the particulars of 
which can not here be entered upon at any length. 
Of most consequence is it to know that it was, 
through all the troubled centuries known as the 
" Middle Ages," the seat of the bishops of Durham, 



many an incumbent of the bishop's see, through the 
long ages of English civil war, and the yet longer of 
border conflict, dreaded quite as much as they were 
loved ; and that more than once, when the predatory 
Scots crossed the border and swept down over 
Northumberland to Durham and toward Yorkshire, 
the force opposing them was almost as likely to be 
headed by some warlike bishop of that martial see 
(no pun on the name of the old London debtor's- 
prison intended) as by one of the Percys or the 





THE NORMAN NAVE. 

something in the blending of their ecclesiastical and 
political position, and not a little in the forcible char- 
acter of their action, like those prince-bishops of 
Liege in Flanders, who seemed equally at home with 
the crosier or the sword in hand, and who were not 
always more terrible when hurling the thunders of 
the church, than when setting their men-at-arms in 
martial array and spurring to some hot field of 
conflict. Certain it is that the Castle of Durham, 
founded by William the Conqueror, in 1072, held 



DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

Howards who held that duty by right of investiture. 
All that is changed, however, and for the better ; 
but the lovers of the picturesque are favored in the 
fact that while the border-forays have long since 
come to an end, the splendid old Cathedral of Dur- 
ham stands as proudly as ever, under all the weight 
of the ages, — and that the equally fine old castle, 
instead of being allowed to fall to ruin like so many 
of the disused fortresses of. other times, has been 
made useful in a modern way by its occupation as a 
seat for the university, opened some forty years ago 
and rapidly growing to usefulness and distinction. 

Durham Cathedral is said to have been com- 
menced in or about 1093, thus barely coming within 
the eleventh century, and sharing the very warmth 
of the Norman fancies in ecclesiastical edifices ; and 
it is believed that most of the structure was com- 
pleted in the succeeding half-century, the beginning 
of the twelfth. Much, of importance, however, was 
added later — the eastern transept, otherwise known 
as the " Nine Altars," dating a century after, in the 
thirteenth ; and the cloisters, and the upper part of 
the singularly chaste and grand great central tower, 
having been completed nearly two centuries later, 
between the last half and the close of the fifteenth, 
when what is known as the Perpendicular had to 
some extent usurped the place of both the Norman 
and the Early English. In the Norman nave it has 
some resemblance to both the cathedrals of Peter- 
borough and Ely (rivals in beauty of location), but 
with the piers shorter and more massive, and with 
much ornamentation of a strikingly peculiar charac- 
ter. As to details, it may be noted that the whole 
length, inclusive of the western porch, is 507 feet, 
with a width of 200 feet ; that the central tower is 
214 feet in height, while the two lighter and more 
graceful pinnacled towers (twins), crowning the mag- 
nificent west front and the Galilee Chapel, are each 
of the height of 143 feet. Adjoining the cloisters are 
the deanery, library, chapter-house, prebendal col- 
lege and exchequer. Without, very fine gardens and 
wooded plantations surround the sacred edifice ; near 
it the Wear is crossed by handsome bridges, mate- 
rially adding to the completeness of the view ; and 
beyond, on either side, are the two quarters, main- 
taining the names of long ago, Framwellgate and 
Elvet. 

A certain additional interest, in many minds, is 
imparted in the knowledge that that ecclesiastic of 



such varied fortunes. Cardinal Wolsey, at one time, 
before his higher elevation, held the bishopric of 
Durham ; and even more may be found in the fact 
that the see, comprising the two counties of Durham 
and Northumberland, with some other districts, was 
for a long period the richest in the kingdom, though 
recently it has been reduced to the more moderate 
income of £8,000 per annum. Of quite a different in- 
terest is the group of additional facts with reference 
to Durham — that besides the cathedral it has seven 
parish churches and two Roman 
Catholic, numerous chapels and 
other religious foundations — and 
that the manufactures of the fine 
old town (without which some 
portion of the ,£8,000 might be 
found deficient) consist chiefly of 
carpets, paper, brass and iron 
wares, some of those industries 
being very prominent and profit- 
able. 

It may be proper to add, that 
besides the surrounding county of 
Durham having immortalized it- 
self the world over, agriculturally, 
by the origin of a breed of cattle 
so well known by its name, and 
combining many of the best quali- 
ties demanded by the labor-field, 
the dairy and the market, — the 
neighborhood of Durham, itself, 
has much to interest the visitor, 
even when wearied with the beau- 
ty of the old religious house and 
its scarcely less celebrated com- 
panion building. Only a mile west 
of the town is Neville's Cross, 
erected by Ralph Lord Neville, 
shortly after 1346, as a memorial 
of his defeat and capture, there, of 
David II. of Scotland, which tem- 
porarily broke the power of the 
turbulent North Britons, and gave 
peace to the borders ; even nearer 
can be seen some of the remains of the once-famous 
Maiden Castle, about the history of which, and the 
origin of the name of which, nearly as many contro- 
versies have been waged as raged around the old 
tower itself in more troublous days; and those who 
are attracted by the picturesque old villages of Eng- 
land, with most of the features of the Middle Ages 
remaining in both structures and manners, will be 
delighted by a visit to Chester-le-Street, lying only 
six miles away, and considered indispensable by 




THE EASTERN TRANSEPT. 

those who wish to " do " the County Palatine with 
any thoroughness. 

Our three illustrations of this fine cathedral show 
it as seen from the Wear, towering up amid the sur- 
rounding greenery, with the castle beside it, and" im- 
possible to be overrated in its beauty, or forgotten 
by one who has once gazed upon it, — and in the 
interior views, the two competing orders, Norman, to 
the left, and Early English, at the right, combining to 
challenge the admiration of architecture-lovers. 



